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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This document has been prepared at the request of the Planning Com- 
mittee in North America which was engaged in making preparation for the 
Madras Conference. The action of that Committee was “that Dr. Robert M. 
Hopkins, associating with himself such delegates and others as he chooses, 
be requested to assume responsibility for bringing to Madras recent North 
American study and experience in the field of religious education.” 

In the compilation of these studies it was found difficult to arrange for 
anything like a general consultation. A number of helpful personal confer- 
ences were held, two of which deserve special mention. At Niagara Falls, 
New York, Dr. Edward D. Grant and I went over in detail the outline of the 
materials to be sought, and the principal persons to be enlisted in their pro- 
duction, Later Dr. Roy G. Ross gave helpful suggestions regarding both the 
outline and the personnel, and he and I| at Crystal Beach, Michigan, reviewed 
the papers which were in hand at that time, and most of them were then 
available. 

With hearty good will, the persons approached have responded by sub- 
mitting the manuscripts requested of them. To each of them we are greatly 
indebted. Their names and official relationships to the task are appended. 

Special acknowledgment is due the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
for their generous co-operation in publishing these papers without cost. 


Rost. M. HopxKins. 
New York, N. Y. 
September 1, 1938. 
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A North American Study 
in the 
Field of Religious Education 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
PROTESTANT CHURCH 


(A Description) 


It is not a simple task to describe the educational program of a typical 
American church. There is a wide range of purpose, program, and organiza- 
tion, due to differences in denominational polity, geographical and social 
setting, status of intellectual and cultural development, evangelistic zeal, and 
desire for social change. This brief statement, therefore, will attempt to deal 
with only the most typical conditions in churches which are led by pastors 
with seminary training. It will attempt to indicate some of the comparative 
extremes and the changing concepts which are involved. 


The Nature and Scope of the Educational Work of the Local Church 


The separation of the functions of church and state in America have made 
all work in religious education complementary to the general education 
program of the public schools. Indeed, it can be called supplementary in most 
cases due to the comparative development of the two in terms of equipment, 
leadership, and support. 

The Sunday church school has had a primary place in our historical 
development. Thus, religious education has been carried on quite largely as a 
lay program and has been organized until recent years as an auxiliary rather 
than an integral function of the church. Within the present century, there has 
been an increasing utilization of other patterns for Christian education, such 
as weekday schools and classes, vacation church schools, and camp con- 
ferences. 

Within the last decade, there has been a gradual transition from the con- 
cept of auxiliary educational functions and agencies to that of the church as 
an all-inclusive fellowship in which its operations are integrated and educa- 
tion is a method for the total church task. 


The Objectives of the Educational Program 


The Christian education forces of American Protestantism are some- 
what unique in that they have formulated co-operatively a definite statement 
of objectives on behalf of forty co-operating denominations. These objectives 
have had a profound influence upon program and curriculum. 

These objectives include a Christian philosophy of life, an understanding 
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and appreciation of Jesus as Saviour and Lord, an experience of personal 
fellowship with God, a progressive and continuous development of Christlike 
character, intelligent participation in a program for improvement of the 
social order, definite life commitment and participation in the work of the 
organized church, both at home and abroad. 


The Organization of the American Church for Its Educational Work 


The auxiliaries through which the average church does its educational 
work include Sunday schools, young people’s societies, missionary study 
groups, men’s clubs, church night programs, vacation church schools, and 
weekday church schools. The church provides for the administrative over- 
sight and guidance of its educational work through a variety of media, in- 
cluding the Sunday-school cabinet, the educational committee, or the educa- 
tional board. In some cases, such administrative instruments have a very 
close relationship to the work of the local church board, whereas in other 
cases there is no formal relationship whatever. 

The extent to which age-level divisions and departments are recognized 
depends upon the status of development and the size of the membership in a 
given situation. Many churches recognize age-level differences almost as 
completely as does the public school. There is an increasing tendency toward 
unified age-level organizations which include the work of the Sunday school 
and all other educational or semi-educational auxiliaries for a given age level. 


The Curriculum or Program. of the Local Church 


The American church has a vast range of materials available from a 
variety of sources, including denominational publishing agencies as well as 
various nondenominational movements and agencies. There is an increasing 
unity in the scope and purpose of these materials which is being augmented 
through the Educational Commission of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The present range of material provides both.dated and 
elective courses on both uniform and graded bases. 

There is an increasing use of materials which are prepared around agreed 
objectives and based on a careful study of the life needs and life situations of 
various age-level and social groups. There is an increasing integration of 
curriculum for each age level, including provision for missionary education, 
stewardship education, and other functional interests. The more compre- 
hensive survey of life needs has also led to the providing of resources for 
worship, recreation, and fellowship groups with planned educational values. 


Leadership for the Educational Task 


The historical pattern of leadership for the Sunday church school includes - 
Sunday-school superintendent, secretary, treasurer, librarian, departmental 
officers, and teachers. The religious education movement of the past quarter 
century has established the position of professional directors of religious 
education in many American churches. Moreover, this emphasis in our 
seminaries has led to increasing administrative oversight of the educational 
process by younger ministers. For the most part, however, the educational 
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leadership for the average local church is still provided on a voluntary 
service basis. The weekday religious education program has been established 
almost exclusively through professionally trained and paid leaders, and there 
is some demand for a better trained personnel in other phases of the educa- 
tional task to be provided on a remunerative basis. 

The relationship of the minister to the local church educational task 
ranges from the older concept of cordial friendship toward a strictly lay 
enterprise to the more recent concept of personal supervision of the educa- 
tional operations of an integrated total church program. There are, of course, 
many degrees of relationship between these two extremes represented by 
various local church situations. 


The Training of Lay Leadership 


There is an increasing emphasis upon a trained and otherwise well 
qualified leadership for the local church educational program. During the 
past two decades there has been a heartening wave of interest in the leader- 
ship training program of Protestantism. 

To some extent, the program for the education of lay leaders is being 
incorporated into the program of local churches through integral depart- 
ments of leadership education and through special classes and schools. In 
other cases, such training is carried on through special short-term schools or 
classes on a local church or community basis. Most accredited leadership 
education is planned through the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and cleared both through the Council and through the denominational 
boards. Denominational plans follow the general lines of the Council with 
some variation according to the needs and circumstances of the respective 
denominational groups. Provision is made for an interchange of credits on 
an all-Protestant basis. 

The rapidly expanding youth camp enterprise of Protestantism has been 
a strengthening force in the revitalization of the youth work of the church 
and in the training of a more adequate local church leadership. Various other 


types of training projects such as seminars and retreats have been used 
widely also. 


Ways Through Which the Local Church Enriches Its Program 
Through Services from Without 


The American Protestant church has tremendous resources from without 
for the enriching of its educational program. These resources include 
agencies for the provision of equipment, lesson helps, and other aids. They 
are made available through (1) the services of national, state, and regional 
directors of Christian education denominational boards, and (2) the services 
of interdenominational Christian education agencies which serve as avenues: 
for community projects, co-operation with extra-church agencies, the ex- 
pression of common convictions, and education for ecumenicity. The Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education is the national all-Protestant agency 
for educational co-ordination which unifies the services of publishing houses,. 
denominational boards, and state and city interdenominational organizations. 
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CHILDREN’S WORK IN THE CHURCHES 


This interpretation of trends in children’s work in the churches is based 
upon the work of the Committee on Religious Education of Children, the 
activities of the Children’s Work Professional Advisory Section, both groups 
within the International Council of Religious Education, and the situation 
among the churches as the members of those two groups have contact with 
them. 

The place of childhood in the church has been calling forth renewed 
interest and study both on the part of those who are responsible for work 
with children and those who are concerned with the organic and spiritual life 
of the church. On the one hand there is increased opportunity for children to 
share in the fellowship, work, and worship of the church, and on the other 
hand an increasing disposition on the part of church leaders to make those 
adjustments in church life which will provide a meaningful experience for 
children. 

A paper prepared recently by Dr. Mary Alice Jones and presented to the 
Association of Theological Schools set forth certain problems involved and 
we quote here from it : 


“The Committee on Religious Education of Children is convinced that 
the association of children and growing boys and girls with sincere and 
intelligent mature Christians in a real fellowship is essential to an adequate 
program of religious education of children for the present day. They are 
convinced that only as the church membership as a whole becomes aware of 
and assumes responsibility for the nurture of the growing life within the 
church will there be any hope for a program of religious education of children 
which will really change the direction of their lives. . . . It seems to us that 
the most important matter is the enlistment of the ministers in an effort to 
consider methods for the development of such an environment within the 
local churches.” 

Curriculum materials issued recently by the educational and publishing 
forces of the churches show a continued and indeed an increased effort to 
provide religious experiences which are childlike and genuinely Christian, to 
use the Scriptures wisely for this purpose, and to use teaching procedures 
which are soundly educational, simple, and non-technical. 

The development of new leadership education materials has been greatest 
in those courses intended for the teachers of children who have had least 
training or none, and who work in limited or unfavorable situations. 

Workers with children have shared in the grave concern for those who’ 
are unreached by the church and its educational program. Co-operative 
efforts have resulted in summer projects serving children in crowded cities, 
rural districts, among migrant workers, and in the development of cur- 
riculum materials needed in such centers. 

A “Guide to Children’s Work in the Local Church” is in process of 
development, being in the hands of many workers with children for critical 
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evaluation. This has been developed around certain major questions which 
every church must face concerning its program of work with children. Its 
wide use is contemplated during the next few years with a view to stimu- 
lating a steady and symmetrical improvement in children’s work. 

One of the gravest problems which children’s workers face along with 
other leaders in religious education is that of reaching, serving, and working 
with the vast number of teachers in local churches in North America. Two 
plans have been launched for the purpose of extending this fellowship in 
service. The first is a continent-wide series of regional conferences in which 
state and national workers will participate and to which will be invited all 
professional workers with children in that area together with as many local 
church teachers of children as can attend, to engage in three or more days of 
fellowship and study. 

The second is a Fellowship of Study and Planning which any parent or 
teacher of children may join. It includes reading in four fields: personal 
religious enrichment, Bible study, child study, and methods of work with 
children. In addition, those who enter into this Fellowship will plan improve- 
ment in their work with children, and report upon the outcome of their 
efforts. It is intended that this Fellowship shall open channels of mutual 
helpfulness. 
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PROGRAM FOR CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
Scope of Young People’s Work 


As usually understood in North America, young people’s work includes 
the period between twelve and twenty-three years of age and provides for 
the following three departments: Intermediates, twelve to fourteen years of 
age; Seniors, fifteen to seventeen; and Young People, eighteen to twenty- 
three. The first two of these are sometimes known as the Junior High and 
the Senior High departments. In many of the smaller and medium-sized 
schools, these departments carry on their activities together, often the first 
two meeting together and sometimes the middle and the third meeting to- 
gether. In the smaller schools, all three carry on their worship and other 
activities together. 

A variety of practice is followed as to having boys and girls in separate 
classes. Separate classes usually prevail for the Intermediate Department and 
often for the Senior. 


Numbers 


A study made of the situation a few years ago indicated that in the 
Sunday schools of these churches there are approximately eight million youth 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-three years of age. In addition, the 
young people’s societies report a membership of between three and three and 
a half million. Allowing for the inevitable duplication between these two 
types of work, it is safe to say that there are at least ten million boys, girls, 
and young people in the churches of these two countries within this age- 
group. This constitutes a host of youth of real significance both from the 


standpoint of the future of the church, of citizenship, and of the Kingdom 
of God, 


Types of Program and Activities 


The one type of program and activity in which the most of these young 
people engage consists of the Sunday school, meeting by departments and 
classes. Whether a church has a young people’s society and other activities 
or not, it always has at least one class, even to the smallest school, for boys 
and girls of this age, and in the larger schools there will be departments and 
classes of varying numbers. The activities of these classes and departments 
consist primarily of the two interests of worship and class instruction. This 
worship experience is increasingly taking the place of the opening exercises 
of the department or the school, although this is not a universal practice. 
The single activity that is most extensive is that which goes on in the class of 
boys and girls and young people ranging from eight or ten up to twenty or 
thirty with an adult teacher as the responsible leader. 

In addition, the church schools have carried on a variety of programs of 
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a recreational, social, and educational nature. Many have added through-the- 
week interests of a club nature. Some of these have been organized around 
programs with specific names, such as the Pioneer program for the Inter- 
mediate Department, as it has been planned for, particularly in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., Presbyterian Church, U.S., the Northern Baptist, 
and the Disciples. Some of the denominations have carried on an active pro- 
gram for the Senior age under the name of Tuxis. A number of specially 
named programs such as the Baraca movement and other organized class 
activities are also present in many of the schools. 

Mention should be made of the special programs for teen-age boys and 
girls developed co-operatively by the churches of Canada. These are built 
around the principle of the fourfold life as it is expressed in Luke 2:52 and 
carry the following special names: Canadian Girls in Training (C.G.I.T.) 
for girls of the Intermediate and Senior ages; Trail Rangers for boys of the 
Intermediate age; and Tuxis Boys for the Senior Department of fifteen to 
seventeen. These programs include the comprehensive activities of the 
church, reaching such areas as worship, preaching, Bible study, club activ- 
ities, midweek affairs, social events, summer camps, athletics, and so on. 

The young people’s society is an active factor in the young people’s pro- 
gram of these churches. It usually meets on Sunday evening or on some 
evening during the week, and carries on a program of worship, discussion, 
and other interests under the direction of young people themselves. In this 
activity, the adult leader tends to be more a counselor and advisor with a less 
central place than is the case of the teacher in the Sunday-school class. 


Youth Summer Camps 


The summer camp movement in Christian education is often called the 
youngest and the fastest growing member of the religious education family. 
The movement as such is about twenty-five years of age but in that time has 
increased to the place where there are now being held during the summer 
under the auspices of all the leading denominations, summer camps and con- 
ferences for young people as well as boys and girls of the Intermediate and 
Senior ages. Not counting the numerous camps conducted by local churches 
and by communities, the camps and conferences now conducted by state and 
national denominational agencies bring together each summer about 200,000 
young people of these ages. 

In length of time, these camps vary from five or six days to a period of 
two full weeks, although the one-week conference is the most prevalent. 

The largest number of these camps is under the auspices of the national 
denominational boards. Some of the larger denominations maintain between 
fifty and a hundred or more of these summer enterprises each year. These 
are usually under the direction of the national agency, although in some cases 
the administration is entirely in the hands of the state, provincial, or other 
area unit, with the national agency providing a certain type of leadership and 
integration of program and promotion. 

The program of these enterprises usually consists of a period of morning 
devotions with the forenoon given over entirely to class and discussion 
groups. The afternoon is set aside for recreation and interest and hobby 
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activities of various kinds. There is nearly always a worship vesper service at 
sunset with a program of recreational interests for the evening. The purpose 
of these conferences is usually twofold, namely, the growth and enrichment 
of the personal life of the camper and the equipping of these campers for 
various types of service in their own local churches and communities. 

A considerable number of such camps are under the direction of state 
and county councils of religious education. There are also two specially 
planned coeducational youth camps under the direction of the International 
Council with the major emphasis in the program upon the inspiring and 
training of leadership for the United Christian Youth Movement. 


United Christian Youth Movement 


Since 1934 the young people’s work in the Protestant churches of North 
America has centered in the United Christian Youth Movement. The theme 
for the Movement adopted by the young people and their leaders is “Chris- 
tian Youth Building a New World.” At the outset the leaders of the Move- 
ment realized that the first step in carrying out such a high-sounding 
program would be to help create a new person, and thus a new home, a new 
church, a new community, a new nation, and finally a new world. This has 
been the primary emphasis of the Movement and has continued from the 
beginning. 

The keynote of the Movement has been youth action. In 1934 when the 
young people and their leaders met, they drew up a Statement of Christian 
Conviction that said in part: “We, the Christian Youth Council of North 
America, find ourselves confronted with a task and a situation which lay 
upon us the utmost demand for thought and decision and action. Nineteen 
hundred years ago there lived upon the earth one who sounded the’ depths 
of the human soul and reached the heights of spiritual experience and life 
as none has ever done. He laid the foundation of our church. From Him we 
take our name, and in His cause we have enlisted. He prayed for the coming 
of His Father’s Kingdom, where God’s righteous will should be done on 
earth. We share in His hope, and pray that prayer with Him. 

“After nineteen centuries, however, we find the will of Christ yet un- 
realized. The Kingdom of Love has not been established upon the earth. 
Calling ourselves Christians, we have not built upon the earth a Christian 
SOCICLY ear 

“While appreciating the contribution our nations have already made to 
civilization, we must not be blind to the fact that millions of our fellows are 
unemployed and supported by charity; millions more live in the constant 
shadow of insecurity and fear ; the majority, even in prosperous times, dwell 
in poverty, while the wealth of the world is controlled by the few. Youth are 
denied the chance to prepare for a lifework, or if they do prepare, they 
frequently find themselves in the long line of the unemployed. . . . Growing 
up to believe in the sacredness of personality and the value of the Christian 
home, we find ourselves denied the opportunity to establish homes of our 
own, or forced to compete in a life and death struggle for our security. 

“We cannot escape the conclusion that our Christianity has failed in its 
task to realize the prayer of our Lord.... 
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*... We acknowledge our faithlessness in following our Master. 

“Conscious of our failures and our sins, we affirm our faith in God and 
His Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. Firm in that faith and with hope for the 
future, we declare our purpose to join with those who would bring this strife 
and suffering to an end, and build a world of brotherhood, where God-given 
resources are used to serve all mankind, where co-operation replaces com- 
petition, where peace abides in place of war, and where special privilege gives 
place to justice and equal opportunity for all. 

“We are not alone in the task. The strength of Christ is ours. Divine 
resources flow through us and human fellowship sustains us as we give our- 
selves to the task. He that loses his life shall find it. 

“For us there is no alternative: we give ourselves, and invite others to 
join us—Christian youth building a new world.” 


Program of the Movement 


In order to accomplish this, the program of the Movement was divided 
into nine different project areas, namely, 


Personal Religious Living 

Building a Warless World 

Solving the Liquor Problem 

Building a Christian Economic Order 
Creative Use of Leisure Time 

Breaking Down Racial Barriers 

Preparation for Marriage and Home Life 
Helping Other Young People to Be Christian 
Developing a Christian Patriotism 


Two years later at Lakeside, Ohio, where the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America met, a tenth area was added, namely, Christian Youth 
in Missionary Action. At this Conference, 862 delegates came from thirty- 
one denominations, forty-four states, Washington, D. C., Canada, and seven 
other youth agencies. 

The fundamental problem confronting the leaders of religious education 
of youth is that of translating or adapting a national program to the local 
church and community. The Movement has developed through national 
youth groups and committees of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. It has been very difficult to reach more than a handful of local 
churches. Steps are being taken, however, in solving this problem. State 
youth councils as well as city and county youth councils are being formed 
and existing ones are taking hold of this program. In many places the youth 
councils will be more than denominational organizations and will be supple- 
mented by community youth organizations. This is in keeping with the 
national committee which is composed of several groups within the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education as well as the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor ; the National Boys’ Work and Student Departments 
of the Y.M.C.A.; the National Girls’ Work and Student Departments of the 
Y.W.C.A.; the Missionary Education Movement; the Federal Council of 
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Churches of Christ in America; the University Committee of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education; the Student Christian Movement; and the 
Home Missions Councils. 


Some Results of the Movement 


The result of the Movement to the present date has been a renewed in- 
terest in the application of Christianity to our chaotic social order. Young 
people in America are being challenged today as never before by secular 
youth movements, many of them appealing to the idealism of youth and 
challenging them to create a world of justice and peace. Many of the methods 
of the secular movements are not Christian and in many instances the goal is 
far from the ideal of brotherhood and love. The answer of Christian youth is 
not to fight these movements but to have a Christian movement that incor- 
porates the ideal and goal that have long been dreamed by Christian leaders. 

Renewed interest has been taken in the field of Personal Religious Living, 
and in conference after conference where the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment is discussed this interest is of fundamental importance. Sunrise services 
have been held from coast to coast because of the national Lenten emphasis, 
demonstrations have been held on Armistice Day in order to bring before the © 
community the program of peace. Community surveys have been made in 
order to analyze and to take steps to solve the liquor problem. Folk songs 
and games have been learned and taught in order that the leisure-time activ- 
ities of young people may be creative. As one contemplates the program of 
Christian youth in America, there is reason for real encouragement because 
of the vitality and zeal of these youth. They have taken seriously their slogan, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” They realize that they cannot 
do it alone and they are seeking God’s help and guidance in order to build 
with Him a place where His will might be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

The United Christian Youth Movement is primarily for young people 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. It is planned for those who 
can carry on an active program in their community and in their church. 
Youth Action Guides have been prepared co-operatively for each of the ten 
areas and more are being prepared. 

Since February of 1938, the emphasis of the Movement has been ‘‘ Youth 
in the Christian World Fellowship.’”’ Young Christian America has _ re- 
sponded to the call as symbolized by the Madras and Amsterdam conferences 
in order that their interest should no longer center in their own country but 
that they should have a vision of world fellowship. We.can greatly thank 
these two important gatherings for helping Christian youth gain this vision. 
It is hoped that the results of Madras will be used in conferences planned by 
the Movement in the spring of 1939 in order that Christian youth may have 
firsthand information of the work of Christians around the world. 

It has already been mentioned in this paper that the United Christian 
Youth Movement has been concerned primarily with action. It is not action 
per se but action that may develop an environment in which Christian char- 
acter can be built. At many places young people have been frustrated and 
discouraged but they rise again and again and deepen their intent. In June 
of 1938 when the Christian Youth of North America met as a Council, the 
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leaders felt that a study of action was not enough, but of fundamental im- 
portance was the study of the resources of religion. At this conference five 
areas that had not been previously touched upon by the national gathering 
were incorporated. The Sources for a Spiritual Dynamic, Personal Dis- 
ciplines, and Christian Beliefs were three of these areas. The Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences were reflected in the choices of the other two, 
namely, a consideration of the Church, and the Church and State. 


Future of the Movement 


While it is not my purpose to prophesy concerning the future of the 
Movement, it is my deep conviction that the interest in youth action will 
continue but that it will be more stable and have a more adequate foundation 
because of the new interest in personal religion and disciplines that go with 
it. The Christian youth of North America are ready to sacrifice themselves 
not on the field of battle but in the cause which makes for social righteous- 
ness. They talk of a Man on the Cross who died to redeem a world and they 
are eager to follow Him wherever it may lead. The United Christian Youth 
Movement is a real attempt on the part of the young people responsible for 
its program to give a sense of morale and unity to individuals and groups 
across the continent. If God is willing, this may become the most important 
and far-reaching youth movement in present-day America. It may also 
become one of the greatest youth movements that the Protestant church in 
America has ever seen. A new world is being born and youth in America are 
praying and working that it may be Christian. 
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ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH THE CHURCHES 
The Enlarging Conception of Adult Work 


The term “adult work” traditionally in the church has been identified 
chiefly with adult Bible classes in Sunday schools. The effectiveness of these 
classes has varied widely. For the most part they have followed the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons, though there has been a tendency to substitute for 
these lectures by the teacher or by outside speakers, or elective courses. The 
work generally has been fragmentary and not very thorough. It has involved 
little study on the part of the students. 

The most significant recent trend is toward the expansion of the concept 
of adult work, in many cases substituting the term “adult education.” This 
trend is toward including all the provisions made by the local church for the 
religious growth of its adult constituency. This would include preaching, 
pastoral work, midweek meetings, missionary societies, and all other pro- 
grams which engage the interest or participation of adults. This expansion 
of the concept of adult education has resulted in the setting up of an adult 
work council or committee to try to unify these various phases of the 
adult program. This unification of diverse program elements into a com- 
prehensive program has gone further in the minds and hopes of the adult 
education leaders than in actual practice. It has not yet begun to affect very 
widely, for example, the preaching program in the church. Increasingly, 
however, ministers are coming to recognize their preaching program and 
pastoral work as part of a larger adult education provision, and progress is 
being made toward a church-wide adult education consciousness. 

An equally marked trend has been the development of a social conscious- 
ness in adult work. The traditional type of adult class work, while it often 
made gestures in the direction of being practical through applications of 
lessons to life, actually dealt in a very superficial way with the major life 
experiences of men and women. The trend now is to make these broader 
life experiences the organizing center of the adult program, and thereby to 
insure the outcomes in everyday living and behavior with which the program 
of teaching is concerned. 

This broadening of the conception of adult education has called for a 
new type of curriculum. This has been provided in what is known as the 
“Learning for Life’ guided study program for adults in the church. This is 
a series of about fifty courses classified according to seven areas of experience 
or interest: The Bible in Life, Personal Faith and Experience, Christian 
Family Life, Church Life and Outreach, Community Issues, Basic Social 
Problems, and World Relations. 

This program of study is being widely advocated by adult leaders as a 
supplement to existing lesson courses such as the Uniform Series, or as a 
substitute for them. A bulletin outlining the Learning for Life Program 
describes each course briefly, and lists the most satisfactory textbooks which 
have been found for that course. The bulletin is revised from time to time 
so that it embodies the best selection of text material for adult study which 
the leaders are able to find. 
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The Basic Importance of Adult Education 


One of the most important recent developments has been a new appre- 
ciation of the importance of adult education in the church. In the early years 
of the modern religious educational movement the tendency was to disparage 
efforts to carry on real education among adults on the ground that they were 
not responsive and could not be changed anyway, and that it was wiser and 
more fruitful to spend effort on children and young people. In recent years 
there has been a decided reversal of that position for the following reasons. 

We have discovered that the real religious education of children is very 
largely dependent upon the adult leadership which is available, and the adult 
environment within which they live. It is impossible for the church school to 
overcome the weaknesses of a faulty home situation. In fact, it is difficult for 
the church school to maintain a sufficiently continuous contact with children 
to do anything with them unless there is active co-operation on the part of 
the parents. In short, the whole success of the program for religious educa- 
tion of children depends very largely upon the adult support which it secures 
from the parents and church constituency at large. Since this support at 
present is highly unsatisfactory, progress in the religious education of chil- 
dren awaits a much more vigorous program of adult education. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent, also, that the fine program of 
Christian youth education which has been developed is being seriously 
limited by the failure of adults in the local church to co-operate with their 
youth groups. There are many instances of young people being discouraged 
by the indifference or opposition of adults, and there are many situations in 
which the antipathy between a youth group and an adult group seriously 
impairs the spirit of the church. It is impossible for Christian youth to build 
a new world when that world is controlled by adults who do not want a new 
world. Consequently, if the youth movement is to make headway, it depends 
upon an equally aggressive movement of Christian education among adults. 

Since adults are in control of the present world, if its most unchristian 
aspects are to be changed, they can be changed only through changing adult 
attitudes and behavior. Consequently again, a major effort in adult education 
is indicated. Furthermore, it is clear that we are facing a major emergency 
in our social order. Destructive forces now operating, unless they meet more 
effective Christian opposition than they have so far, will result in major 
disaster before those who are young have opportunity to come into places of 
control. We cannot wait for those who are now children and young people 
to achieve a better social order. It must be achieved within the present adult 
generation. The emergency calls for an aggressive program of adult edu- 
cation. 


The United Christian Adult Movement 


The foregoing considerations and convictions have resulted in what is 
known as the United Christian Adult Movement. This represents the most 
significant aspects of adult work in the present situation. This Movement 
represents on a national scale the broadening conception of adult education 
which is coming to prevail in the local church. It developed out of a con- 
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viction that many national agencies, both denominational and interdenomina- 
tional, are working from various viewpoints at the same program. Unrelated 
approaches to the same constituencies are inefficient and tend to strangle 
each other. The United Movement, therefore, not only places emphasis upon 
the interdenominational approach in adult education, but also upon unifying 
in one program the many functions and many aspects of the Christian task. 

The Movement became articulate at a conference in 1936 in which more 
than 200 selected leaders, representing the various types of denominational 
and interdenominational boards and agencies, met to consider the whole 
adult program. Out of this ten-day conference came the conviction that these 
forces should work together through a united movement. A second con- 
ference in 1937 carried the development of the plans for the Movement still 
further, and confirmed the conviction that definite progress could be made by 
such a unified effort. 

A plan for administering the United Christian Adult Movement has been 
worked out through which a Commission, meeting annually and represent- 
ing the various types of boards in the national denominational organizations 
and all the national interdenominational agencies, shall determine major 
policies and program elements. Administrative clearance of this Commission 
is through the International Council of Religious Education. It will be the 
purpose of the Commission to build a unified adult program for American 
Protestantism, carrying forward all the interests represented in the various 
types of boards, and building the total into a program which will achieve 
certain objectives in the adult life of our generation. 

The first of these objectives is the revitalization of the personal religious 
life of adults. This is to be done both through promoting the various means 
of cultivating personal religious experience, and also through developing 
convictions which are relevant to the everyday problems faced by adults in a 
world like ours. The low religious vitality in the life of many church members 
is perhaps due to the fact that the convictions which these persons have 1n- 
herited from past generations do not seem to bear directly upon the most 
pressing problems of everyday living with which they are confronted. The 
program of adult education must carry them through the kinds of experiences 
in which they will be able to achieve convictions that are relevant to these 
pressing issues of modern life. The fields within which these issues lie are 
indicated by the seven so-called areas of worship, study, and action of the 
Movement. 

A second major objective of the Movement is to solve the problem of the 
relationship of education and Christian social action, or perhaps, putting the 
problem in another form, of determining the place of action in a program of 
Christian education. It is certain that vital education must issue in or form a 
basis for appropriate Christian behavior, and motivate action in the direction 
of a better world. It is equally certain that when persons become devoted to 
specific causes, a crusader spirit develops which may impair an objective 
educational approach. It is clear that the current emphasis on Christian social 
action and the current emphasis on adult education need each other. Just how 
they are to be related is yet to be worked out. It is the purpose of the United 
Christian Adult Movement to develop an adequate relationship. 
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Another objective of the Movement is to enlist a much more active par- 
ticipation on the part of lay forces in Kingdom building. The development of 
a professional personnel in religious education in recent years has tended to 
relieve lay leadership of responsibility. We must discover a way to associate 
lay and professional forces effectively in one common task. 

These developments all indicate that we are living in a highly significant 
day in the field of adult education. 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


One of the major efforts of the Protestant churches in the United States 
to increase the amount of religious instruction of children and to integrate 
it more closely with public education takes the form of weekday religious 
education. That this program does achieve both of these objectives better 
than any plan that has yet been devised, other than parochial schools, has 
been effectively demonstrated. These weekday schools have been in operation 
for over thirty years. They may still be said to be experimental. They are 
experimental in the sense that the public school authorities have not accepted 
them generally, and in the sense that the church as a whole has not been won 
to enthusiastic support of them. 

Reliable statistics are not available on the number of weekday church 
schools under Protestant auspices. A study made in 1933 revealed weekday 
schools in forty-three of the forty-eight states, and that Protestant denomina- 
tions enroll about 400,000 pupils in 4,000 teaching centers. Are these schools 
growing in number at present? Definite figures are lacking, yet careful 
observation of activities in the field seems to indicate a quite gratifying num- 
ber of new centers developing. These new weekday schools are opening in all 
kinds of communities, both rural communities and villages as well as large 
cities. Training schools have frequent requests for well-qualified persons to 
assume leadership in teaching and supervising weekday schools. 

The future is difficult to prophesy because of the many uncertain features 
of the present situation. It is very noticeable, however, that there is growing 
concern, not only on the part of Protestants but also of Jews and Catholics, 
over the growing secularism of education and of life. All religious groups 
are becoming sensitive to the necessity of bringing a wholesome interpreta- 
tion of religion into closer relationship to education. Since the public schools 
in America seem by law to be prohibited from placing an emphasis upon 
religion, the other institutions affecting the growth of children must. This 
places a direct responsibility upon the church to do something about it. 
Weekday church schools seem at present the modus operandt. 

A program of advance will call first of all for the churches to take a 
more determined and aggressive attitude toward these new schools. Denomi- 
national educational boards may be said to be only halfheartedly dealing with 
them at present. They do not seem to have made up their minds that such 
schools are possible and necessary on a national scale. The time has come for 
these boards to do some statesmanlike thinking and planning. If religion 
cannot be more universally, continuously, and effectively interpreted to rising 
generations of American children, it is doubtful if there will be church 
members to preach to and to enlist in religious activities a few decades hence. 

In the second place, a program of advance will call for the improvement 
and enrichment of the offerings of the weekday schools. They dare not be 
initiated or continued on the level of current Sunday schools. Parents, chil- 
dren, and public school officials will not approve the use of school time for 
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religious education purposes unless the quality of work done is at least com- 
parable to that of the public schools. That this standard is maintained and 
surpassed in many weekday schools is quite evident. Yet the level of much 
work done in the weekday schools clearly is below that of public education. 
Weekday religious education cannot become permanent upon any other 
basis than that of trained and paid leadership. Competition and comparison 
with the public schools will be too intense. Religious education must be made 
religiously dynamic and educationally effective if general support is to be 
gained. With the increasing attention being given to character development 
and personality growth in public education and community agencies, it is 
necessary that the representatives of the churches recognize and make 
effective the distinctive contribution religion should make to growing chil- 
dren and youth. 

With fascist and communistic nations demonstrating before our very eyes 
the possibility of dominating the complete education of young life for their 
own selfish and nationalistic ends, what is the church to do? Shall she permit 
the forces of materialism and secularism in this country to dominate the 
educational program, or will she arise to assert her right to aid the parents 
in giving universally to youth an orientation in the resources of religion? 
The next few years are strategic in importance and will determine the re- 
ligion of future decades. Weekday religious education offers one of the most 
significant means by which the church may bring religion to the very center 
of the experience and education of growing youth. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS 


Curriculum is one of the livest subjects being discussed by religious edu- 
cators in America today. For a third of a century, movements have been 
under way in the direction of vitalizing the materials used in Christian teach- 
ing. There has been the usual tension between the conservatives and pro- 
gressives, the advocates of content-centered matter and the advocates of free 
curriculum, the proponents of vital theories of curriculum and the propo- 
nents of mechanical concepts of materials. Out of the clash of conflicting 
opinion has come important thinking in this area. The trend is in the direc- 
tion of producing materials which lend themselves to effective use in the 
creation of a vital curriculum of Christian education. 


Three Series Available 


The International Uniform Lessons have improved within the last few 
years. As is generally known, this lesson system is constructed on the theory 
that the same lesson may be so adapted to the needs of different age-groups 
as to make it valuable curriculum for the entire church school. The Com- 
mittee producing these outlines is now working as a section of the Educa- 
cational Commission of the International Council of Religious Education. 
One of the most marked points of advance is the fixing of objectives for 
these lessons having to do with the basic needs of young people and adults. 
Considerable success has been achieved in adapting the Improved Uniform 
Lessons to the needs of these older age-groups. This type of curriculum is 
officially approved by the International Council for use in the young people’s 
and adult divisions of the church school. 

The validity of the principle of grading is being recognized more and 
more by those at work in the field of curriculum. Most of the denominations 
use, at least in some situations, lessons built upon this principle. As the 
name implies, these courses are graded by years. As the pupil progresses in 
the public school his curriculum changes. In the same way, he may make 
progress year by year through the use of closely graded material in the 
church school. Closely graded courses are issued by certain denominations 
for use in the larger church schools. These courses are also used by hun- 
dreds of larger schools outside the denominations which create them. These 
closely graded materials are built upon outlines either originated by the’ 
denominations creating them or adapted from other similar systems. Up to . 
the present time no central unifying curriculum agency is aiding these de- 
nominations at this point. 

The International Group Graded Lessons are produced in outline by a 
committee of the Educational Commission. These lessons are graded by 
age-groups. The Beginner child uses materials constructed to meet the re- 
ligious needs of pupils four and five years of age. The Primary uses material 
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prepared for children six, seven, and eight years old. The same plan holds 
for materials prepared for Juniors, Intermediates, and Seniors. In this way, 
even in small church schools, graded materials may be provided for the 
pupils. Representatives of the International Council and of the denomina- 
tions making use of Group Graded Lessons participate in the production of 
the basic outlines. These outlines are then handled by curriculum commit- 
tees of various denominations and finally are developed into lesson materials. 
So great has been the increase in interest in the International Group Graded 
Lessons that these lessons are now being prepared for Beginners, Primaries, 
Juniors, Intermediates, and Seniors in American church schools. 

The Departmental. Graded Lessons, issued by certain denominations, 
are so constructed that both the large and the small schools can use them. 
They are graded according to the departments in the church school. These 
materials are being used with outstanding success by several important de- 
nominations. 


Other Materials 


The International Curriculum Guide, which has been in process of 
preparation for the last decade, is being used by lesson and program writers 
and denominational curriculum committees with fine effect. The Guide is 
followed to some extent by all the curriculum-making agencies connected 
with the Council. In this informal way the Guide has exerted a strong in- 
fluence upon the preparation of the curriculum materials for American 
Protestantism. 

In addition to the materials already listed one might mention special 
courses for use in vacation and weekday schools. Some of the best material 
of this type is planned under the direction of the International Council. 
Undated courses for use in the consideration of special phases of the Chris- 
tian life are growing in popularity. These are adapted particularly to use by 
college groups and young people’s classes in favored church schools. This 
development reveals the tendency for local church leaders to provide certain 
parts of the curriculum independently. 


Periodicals and Electives 


During the last two decades periodicals for church-school teachers have 
improved a great deal. The church-school teacher today may supply himself 
with a professional journal comparable to the best periodicals of this type to 
be found in America. In connection with the regular teaching suggestions 
given, outstanding writers propose the use of projects, source material, and 
free curriculum techniques wherever these may be thought feasible. In his 
journal, the church-school teacher may orient himself in his task and enrich 
his appreciation of the important work which he is doing. 

For a time it appeared as if the creative energy of present church-school 
workers might bring about another “Babel period” in which confusion due 
to competing materials might injure the effectiveness of our work. It has 
been possible, however, to make considerable progress in co-ordinating ma- 
terials produced by different agencies reaching the church school. A more 
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or less unified curriculum is now being built through the co-operation of 
the various workers concerned. 

A new era has dawned in the area of curriculum materials for adults. 
Elective courses prepared to meet emerging needs in the life of adults are 
being published in church-school periodicals and in inexpensive permanent 
form. The techniques of the discussion group are being adapted in many 
situations to the adult class. Out of the improvement in materials for adults 
is coming a new interest in pioneering enterprises in the interest of the 
church. 

The church schools in America have felt a responsibility for the cultiva- 
tion of good reading habits. This has led to the publication of pleasure read- 
ing periodicals for children and youth in the church school ranking with the 
best children’s and juvenile periodicals now being published. Some success 
has been achieved also in so constructing these pleasure reading publications 
as to make them a significant part of the mainline curriculum of the church 
school. 


STATUS OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


The great effectiveness of projected pictures in attracting the interest of 
people and in promoting certain types of learning has caused religious edu- 
cators to look with longing toward this new method and its possible appli- 
cation to religious education. In the past few years a number of attempts 
have been made to take advantage of this new method. Churches have pur- 
chased expensive equipment only to find that it was not possible to secure 
enough good pictures to keep the equipment going. The chief difficulty has 
been a lack of understanding of just how to apply this medium to educa- 
tional purposes. It has taken a long time to realize that a program of visual 
education is more than just securing pictures, throwing them on the screen, 
and letting the people come to see them. All too often the church’s effort in 
visual education has been merely an attempt to compete with the public 
theater, and in such competition the church has always been the loser. 


A New Approach 


This past experience has led Miss Mary B. Brady of the Harmon Foun- 
dation to suggest that we need an entirely new approach if we are to estab- 
lish visual education effectively. This approach is one of first of all learning 
what visual education is and how it may be applied to the work of the 
church. As a part of her plan, it has been her idea that we do not at the be- 
ginning need elaborate equipment or materials but we need to make a start 
with what is available. As she has often put it, “We need to be able to see 
sermons in stones.” That is, to find in available material possible application 
to the purposes of religious education. 

Following this same idea, Yale Divinity School, a number of years ago, 
undertook to include in its curriculum some training for ministers in the 
meaning and use of visual education. The Department of Field Work made 
provision for equipment and materials which might be utilized by students 
engaged in field work in planning their church programs, and, coupled with 
this, conducted a seminar in visual education in which students might learn 
how to use this medium of expression. Although this program has been car- 
ried on in only a modest way, the results thus far achieved seem to indicate 
that there are real possibilities in this approach. Many of the students who 
have had the advantage of this seminar have gone out into their churches 
and made a sane and effective application of visual education in their work. 


Committee on Visual Education 


The International Council of Religious Education has had frequent pro- 
posals from concerns engaged in the making of, or proposing to make, mo- 
tion pictures that the International Council co-operate with them in this 
field of work. Most of these have been grandiose schemes which would seek 
to take the country by storm at one effort. However, it has led the Council 
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to see the need of doing something about visual education, and in 1937 a 
Committee on Visual Education was appointed to investigate the possibili- 
ties. This Committtee has had a number of meetings but has not been able 
to do a great deal of work because of lack of budget provisions by the Coun- 
cil. However, it has approved the bulletin, “Visual Aids in the Service of the 
Church,” issued jointly by the Harmon Foundation and the Yale Divinity 
School as an educational bulletin of the International Council, and has laid 
down certain plans for the co-operation of the International Council in 
schemes for the application of visual education to the church. The one most 
significant thing which this Committee has done was to conduct an exhibit 
and conference on visual education at the Convention in Columbus in June, 
1938. This attracted a great deal of attention and will probably result in dis- 
tinct advancement in this field of work. 


Increasing Interest in Visual Aids 


People engaged in field work say that there is a great revival of interest 
in visual education. It does seem that the time is ripe for something signifi- 
cant to happen, and the International Council of Religious Education is the 
logical agency to guide this movement. Equipment has been developed to the 
point where it is now practical for a church to have the necessary instru- 
ments for the purpose of visual education. Material also is rapidly being de- 
veloped, and enough is now available so a start can be made. What is, per- 
haps, the greatest need is a scheme for distribution on an interdenominational 
basis so that churches interested in visual education might find it possible 
to secure advice and materials promptly, inexpensively, and impartially. 
There is some promise of development in the near future which will make 
this possible. 

We are insisting that both still pictures and moving pictures and both 
silent and sound movies are useful in a program of visual education. The 
medium to be used depends on the subject to be presented and the purpose 
to be achieved. We are also insisting that visual presentations are not to be 
substituted for the usual program of the church but rather as an aid to the 
more effective working out of its usual program. There can be no substitute 
for the force of personality in preaching or teaching, but the projected pic- 
ture may be a great aid to the Christian worker in achieving his purpose. 
For this purpose we are using the term “‘visual aids.” 


» USE OF THE RADIO IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


There have been a number of proposals for the use of the radio to fur- 
ther the cause of religion and of education. There have been conferences 
and speeches and articles on the subject. There have been experiments on 
large scales. And yet there remains a great deal of confusion on the matter. 
This fact should not discourage us. After all, this invention is still young! 
Consider how long a period was required for the establishment of the use 
of books. And yet, the church cannot fail either to make a contribution to 
the development of constructive plans for the use of this new art form or 
to welcome cordially the contribution which it can make to the education of 
her present-day members. 


Need for Programs for National Chains 


In the United States, the problem is not primarily one of securing time. 
The national companies which broadcast chain programs are willing to give 
a reasonable amount of time to good religious programs. Several excellent 
programs for adults are on the air each week. The problem is primarily 
one of finding persons:who know both the program of religious education 
and the technique of radio presentation so that programs which are accept- 
able to the church constituencies as good religious education are also ac- 
ceptable to the broadcasting companies as good programs, This is a difficult 
problem but not an impossible one. The obstacle now in the way of solving 
it and actually securing religious education programs on the chains is lack 
of financial resources to secure an adequate personnel for assuming respon- 
sibility in the development and promotion of such programs. 

The most pressing need, at present, is for a program for children. There 
is no such program on the air in the United States which has adequate 
backing and which is appearing on stations which provide coverage of the 
country. There have been a few good programs for young people but these 
for the most part have been brief. There is need for a really excellent long- 
term program in this field. There is also serious need for a program in the 
field of home religion. 


Use of Local Stations 


At present a large amount of the religious broadcasting that is being 
done is over local stations. There is a great deal to say in favor of this plan. 
The local stations are more closely in touch with local problems and points 
of view than a national broadcast can be, and the listeners to a local station 
broadcast often find the type of religious program which is most helpful to 
them. A large number of ministers broadcast regularly from their pulpits 
over local stations in the community, and these broadcasts often attract 
large audiences. These services are, however, again adult church services. 
There are very few local stations carrying other types of religious programs 
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which continue more than a few weeks. There are some Bible story hours 
for children and “‘Sunday Schools of the Air,’ but with very few excep- 
tion these programs are neither adequately planned nor widely heard. It 
may be said without the possibility of serious debate that the present situa- 
tion presents a picture which leaves a great deal to be desired in the way of 
good, accessible religious programs for children and young people. 

The development of good programs is not a simple matter. In some 
communities local talent from the churches can be used to advantage, and a 
radio league can be formed among the membership of the churches for 
regular service in this field. Under capable leadership such a group may 
develop skill and present helpful programs of high quality. In other com- 
munities a dramatic group under the sponsorship of a college or other school 
may present religious programs effectively. Wherever such plans for local 
initiative can be worked out they should be encouraged, for if they are well 
done, programs originating within a community are likely to be much more 
effective than programs originating in a remote studio. Most such organiza- 
tions within local communities will need some assistance in the way of pre- 
pared scripts as the basis for their programs. The International Council of 
Religious Education has prepared five series of six programs each in the 
general field of home and church co-operation in religious nurture. These 
are simple dramatic sketches, and copies have been made available to respon- 
sible religious organizations having the opportunity to secure free time over 
local stations. They have had wide use in the United States and Canada. 
Additional programs of this type are being projected. A large library of 
such scripts is needed. 

However, there are many communities in which, either because ade- 
quate leadership is lacking or for some other reason, the local development 
and presentation of programs will not likely be successful. For such com- 
munities some interdenominational organization should prepare electrical 
transcriptions of good programs and the churches of the communities assume 
responsibility for securing time for their presentation over local stations. 
Through plans such as these for utilizing more fully the possibilities of the 
local station, and through a large-scale interdenominational effort to secure 
the preparation and presentation over national chains of a group of excel- 
lent programs for children, young people, and family groups, the church 
may use the radio to enter a new phase of growth and development, minis- 
tering to thousands of persons now entirely untouched by her message and 
program. 

The International Council of Religious Education through its Commit- 
tee on the Use of the Radio in Religious Education is prepared to go ahead 
aggressively promoting the development of programs in the field of religious 
education both for use over national chains and for presentation by local 
groups just as soon as necessary finances are available. 
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LEADERSHIP EDUCATION PLANS 
Development within the Churches 


During the past fifteen years there has been developed a united leader- 
ship education program in North America. Its development has been carried 
on through the International Council. In this planning there has been par- 
ticipation of the denominations in the United States and Canada. In the 
United States not more than two large denominations have not fully par- 
ticipated, and these have been affected in their program by the work which 
has been done through the Council. 

This common program was built upon the work which had been devel- 
oped through the old International Sunday School Association on the one 
hand, and through the various denominational bodies on the other. A major 
contribution of the first of these groups was the emphasis upon community 
training schools, while probably the major contribution of the denomina- 
tions was the rather clear vision of the need for any program of leadership 
education which routes back into the local church. 

With the development of the new Standard Leadership Training Curri- 
culum, added impetus was given to the training of leaders. This curriculum 
primarily served Sunday-school officers and teachers. It formed the basis 
for community work as well as of the work in local churches. 

The period immediately after the development of the curriculum sug- 
gested above was one in which an increasing emphasis was placed upon the 
organization of community training schools. Unfortunately this emphasis 
was acccompanied by a lessening emphasis upon training work of a definite 
nature in the particular church. The period of seeming slackening of re- 
ligious interest through which we have been passing since the end of the 
war, and which has shown itself in so many ways in the life of the church, 
has had an effect upon the training efforts of individual churches. Perhaps 
there should be brought into the picture as well the new emphasis upon in- 
terdenominational work, which emphasis has sometimes seemed to fail to 
take account of the need for strengthening the units which are joined to- 
gether in a common task. \Whatever the reason may have been, it is apparent 
today that wherever training schools have not been undergirded by strong 
programs of leadership education within the local churches, they have 
gradually lost ground. The last few years have seen a marked decrease in 
the number of such schools and in the number of pupils in attendance. 

The work of the International Council, through its leadership education 
committee and department, has been definitely centered within the last 
five or six years upon an attempt to see more clearly what the needs for 
leadership in the local church are, and to provide material and machinery 
which may be used by the church or groups of churches to meet their needs. 
This has resulted in the development of a more simple, elementary series of 
courses as well as in the extension of the number of courses to provide for 
additional groups of responsible workers. The curriculum has been reor- 
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ganized to insure its flexibility. Beginning in the fall of 1938, the Inter- 
national Council is sponsoring a common attack upon the problem of trans- 
lating the felt needs of churches for more adequate leadership into a definite 
plan for meeting these needs. The first emphasis is to be placed in this drive 
upon helping the local church to become aware of the fact that unless it 
recognizes its responsibility and assumes its basic place it cannot hope for 
anyone else to train its leadership, nor does it have a right to hope for a 
trained leadership. 


Development within the Seminaries 


When we speak of the training for leadership education as it is now 
being carried forward in colleges and seminaries in North America, we refer 
first to religious education as it is carried on in preparation for the ministry ; 
and, second, the place of the theological schools in reference to the training 
of lay workers. 

It seems now to be generally accepted that religious education ““‘belongs”’ 
in the curriculum of the theological school. One rarely finds a theological 
school which does not include this subject in some form. The extent to 
which it comprises a part of the theological curriculum varies, of course, 
from school to school, some schools having developed it very thoroughly 
while others have no more than normal work of this nature. However, it 
seems significant that scarcely ever does one find a school which doubts 
that this subject has a place in the theological curriculum. 

In the last very few years, there has been a rather clear tendency for 
people working in religious education within the theological schools, to con- 
sider and deal with the church rather than, as formerly, only with the 
church school. Much more emphasis appears to be laid upon the church, 
with all its functions and operations, of which the educational function and 
activities are one integral part. This is in rather marked contrast to the 
status of this subject when it first began to be introduced into the theological 
curriculum ; for the earlier conception seems to have been that the teacher 
was dealing with a “school” more or less separate from the church. In so 
far as this tendency to deal with the church exists, its principal contribu- 
tion, doubtless, is to be found in the greater attention given, within this 
field, to the church as a living organism. There are, in addition, however, 
certain other signs of this same tendency. For example, there seems to be 
less disposition on the part of the theological schools to foster an intensive 
specialization in religious education within the students’ preparation for 
the parish ministry. This is seen in at least two ways. There is, I believe, 
less specialization, on the part of theological students, for religious educa- 
tion as a distinctive profession; and there is apparently not such a multi- 
plicity of courses covering rather narrow areas within the general subject 
of religious education. On the whole I take it that this tendency to deal 
with the church, rather than with some separate entity called a “church 
school,” is a distinct gain. On one hand, to be sure, it superficially means a 
lessened emphasis on religious education ; but, much more important, I be- 
lieve it means that the conception of the church’s educational function is 
being absorbed into and spread throughout the theological curriculum. 
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Many other fields, notably Bible and theology, which ten or more years ago 
could conscientiously ignore the educational implications of their work, are 
now frequenetly quite alert to these educational implications. 

Many theological schools make a direct contribution to the education of 
lay leadership through staffing courses taught in the locality, and through 
the writing of texts for these courses by professors in the theological schools. 
Apparently rather few schools include the direct teaching of lay people as 
an official part of the program of the schools, since ordinarily it is assumed 
that the students of the theological schools are people in preparation for the 
parish ministry. There seems to be a growing recognition that the education 
of lay workers needs to give more attention to content, which few teachers 
of leadership education courses are in position to give. Conferences have been 
held between persons engaged in theological education and those more im- 
mediately engaged in what is known as “‘leadership education,” with a view 
to exploring the possibility that the theological schools might help to supply 
this deficiency. In principle, the idea has commended itself as sound, but in 
practice it has proved to be a very complicated undertaking to work out, so 
that, as yet, little if any progress has been made. 
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CHURCH ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION FOR 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 


Previous to 1934, many denominations recognized with varying empha- 
sis the importance of home life and of parental training for child-rearing 
and family religious life. No staff members and few field programs were 
focused on this subject. From 1900 to 1914 a few books of advice to parents 
were written, usually by preachers, and several books by kindergarten 
leaders, but most of the work was done through mothers’ meetings and 
clubs established by the leaders of children’s work in the church. Around 
1922-24, a new production of books for parents emerged, written usually 
by experts in child nurture and professional religious education. Because the 
new profession felt its expanding task so keenly, the emphasis in local 
churches lay too much on the necessity for parental co-operation with 
trained teachers. At the same time, lack of theological certainty and uni- 
formity caused a decrease in the custom of and emphasis on family worship. 

In 1932, the International Council of Religious Education decided to 
put one year of special emphasis on each of four topics, the work on the 
Christian family to be focused in 1934-35. Preparations for this year were 
begun at once. The International Council appointed a special committee to 
prepare the Curriculum Guide, for writers and program builders. This com- 
mittee had representatives from the workers with children, youth, and 
adults. A council staff member secured a series of ten articles and syndi- 
cated them for use in all denominational journals, besides a few for the In- 
ternational Journal. Two or three new books appeared. 

The denominational groups, much restricted in finances, tried various 
ways of meeting the challenge. Two insisted that they had always placed a 
steady emphasis on family life and would continue to do so. Several boards 
made it the responsibility of their entire staff with chairmanship assigned to 
one member, usually the adult education secretary. No board employed a 
leader especially trained in the field nor did they develop a lay board of 
trained people. Some groups put out special pamphlets giving advice on or- 
ganization of parents and use of special days in the church. For lack of 
trained leadership, little of specific achievement could be pointed to. A sur- 
vey among national leaders disclosed names of forty local groups of parents 
who were asked to report on their work. 

The development of the United Christian Adult Movement since that 
year is making a definite place for the building of a program of guidance for 
Christian family life. A special committee on family life has been appointed _ 
and is working on the most pressing bulletins and program helps. A defi- 
nite attempt is being made to get denominational groups to allocate respon- 
sibility to one staff member and to make it possible for them to attend occa- 
sional conferences. Sessions for the public and for delegated leaders were 
set aside at the recent International Council Convention at Columbus. An 
even more concerted effort will be made at the Conference of the Federal 
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Council of Churches to be held at Buffalo in December, 1938. Jointly with 
the International Council and the Federation of Church Women, three ses- 
sions will be held for delegates and three or four sessions for work of the 
special committee referred to above, which also represents these three or- 
ganizations. This committee is soon to sponsor a development and an 
evaluation of the Family Camp, and a movement for a Fellowship of Chris- 
tian Families in which awareness of common aims and problems may be 
built and contact with national leaders and resources established. 

How much is being done in local churches is a question no one seems 
able to answer. The impression in every conference is that many are eager 
and questioning but feel inadequate to begin the work. However, some ef- 
forts are being made. Denominational journals are giving more space to 
articles on the subject. Two national boards published a journal entitled 
The Christian Family, but it failed financially to justify its continuance. 
Some denominations are giving attention to the study of family life in their 
summer camps and institutes, with young people and married couples. The 
first textbook in this subject for the high-school age for church groups has 
just appeared. The field of pre-marital counseling and education has hitherto 
been left entirely to ministers, but more and more attention is being given to 
the subject, and more books are appearing to guide those counseling in this 
field. 
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EVANGELISM IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Evangelism in its broad sense is any plan or procedure by which the 
evangel (the good news) of Jesus Christ is transmitted, explained, and 
promoted, and persons are encouraged to accept Christ’s gospel as a way 
of life and increasingly to conform to its standards. In the narrower sense 
evangelism is any plan or procedure that leads persons to accept Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, and to make a public declaration of the same. 

Christian educators in the United States of America have always been 
deeply concerned about evangelism in the broad sense of the term, and have 
considered the narrower interpretation as one phase of a lifelong process. 
This has led some to feel that Christian educators were not interested in 
evangelism. That such a conclusion is erroneous is easily demonstrated by 
the study of the seven major objectives of Christian education that have 
been the basis of all the work during the last decade. These are as follows: 


The Objectives of Christian Education* 


1. To foster in growing persons a consciousness of God as a reality in 
human experience and to develop a sense of personal relationship to Him. 

2. To develop in growing persons such an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the personality, life, and teaching of Jesus as will lead to experience 
of Him as Saviour and Lord, loyalty to Him and His cause, and will mani- 
fest itself in daily life and conduct. 

3. To foster in growing persons a progressive and continuous develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

4. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and contribute constructively to the building of a world order in 
which the spirit of Jesus Christ will be manifest in all human relationships. 

5. To develop in growing persons the ability and disposition to become 
intelligent and efficient members of the organized society of Christians—the 
church—and to participate actively in its world mission. 

6. To lead growing persons into a Christian interpretation of life and the 
universe, and to develop the ability to see therein God’s purpose and plan. 

7. To develop in growing persons a knowledge, understanding, and ap- 
preciation of the Bible, and other records of the best religious experience of 
the race. 


Some Methods Employed 


The success of the program of Christian education is evidenced by the 
fact that the great majority of accessions to church membership in America 
come through the Sunday school. To effect these results more than two mil- 
lion men and women are engaged in teaching and serving as leaders in the 


*These objectives, with some modification, were adopted by the International 
Council of Religious Education in 1930. 
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Sunday schools. To increase the efficiency of these local workers, the de- 
nominations and interdenominational agencies maintain staffs of more than 
twelve hundred professionally trained men and women. Forty-one of these 
denominations and all the state councils of Christian education are affiliated 
with the International Council of Religious Education. In the annual ses- 
sions of the International Council evangelism is given a large place. In the 
quadrennial convention held in the summer of 1938 evangelism was given 
special consideration in several groups. Many of the denominations have 
developed plans for increasing Sunday-school membership and attendance. 
The chief elements in these plans are survey of community, building up 
prospect lists, reaching prospects, bringing them into the school, and also 
improving the program in such a way as to hold the new additions. In- 
creased Sunday-school attendance has a very vital relationship to its evan- 
gelistic results. 

The lesson helps, and in fact all the curricular materials prepared by 
the denominational publishing houses, are so prepared as to lead persons to 
accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord and to follow His way of life during all 
of life. This is especially true in the closely graded systems, in which par- 
ticular attention is given to the natural growth and development of a grow- 
ing child. The topics are so arranged as not only to allow but indeed to en- 
courage the teachers to make special efforts to lead their scholars to accept 
Jesus and follow Him. 

Furthermore, in the field work of the various religious education work- 
ers, evangelism is given a large place in addresses and conferences and in 
personal interviews. 





RURAL CHURCH WORK AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


No longer are we content merely to discuss the organization of religious 
education and curriculum problems in terms of the departmentalized city 
church on the assumption that such a situation is typical of every church in 
the country. We have come to realize that rural areas have problems and 
viewpoints typically their own, that grow out of situations native to a rural 
existence, that are rooted in the very land out of which these people earn 
their daily bread. Recognizing this, religious educators in recent years have 
seriously taken up a study of the church in a rural setting, and many de- 
nominational boards of religious education have set up special departments 
of country church work. 

The program of education and evangelism for the rural church must be 
reduced to the simplest and most flexible terms, and must be gauged to the 
experiences of those living in a limited environment and usually with 
limited resources. The pastor must constantly be training his church officers 
while they are engaged in the process of church management. He must train 
the educational leadership of his congregation while they are in the act of 
giving the parish an adequate educational program. There is not time to wait 
until these folks are adequately equipped before beginning work. They must 
begin as they are, and in the processes of service learn to improve their 
gifts of leadership. 

Because the financial program of a rural church is ordinarily a pressing 
one, and because the rural church as a rule thinks in terms of food and bar- 
ter, rather than cash, the rural stewardship program requires special treat- 
ment. Ordinarily it is posited upon Old Testament stewardship ideas which 
were based upon land production. 

These peculiar problems are causing departments of rural church work 
to gather rural ministers into pastors’ schools, lasting from two weeks to a 
month, giving them courses in religious education for the small church, rural 
sociology, and organization and administration of the country church, Other 
courses in rural church leadership, the extension service of the rural church, 
and basic courses in church support through the Lord’s Acre Plan, offer 
other new avenues of approach to rural problems. The committee on town 
and country church of the Home Missions Council has done much to bring 
this matter to the attention of all Protestant denominations, and has greatly 
increased the efficiency of these rural pastors’ schools by working out inter- 
denominational plans whereby groups of ministers within a given area may 
be serviced regardless of their church affiliation. 

Since most town and city congregations find that a large proportion of 
their recruits come from rural areas, it is essential that these combine their 
efforts with the country churches in this effort to win the rural areas for 
Christ. As industries move into rural sections to secure cheaper rent and 
cheaper labor, the problem is still further complicated. To the normal quota 
of rural problems are being added a large number of typical city industrial 
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problems which country churches unfortunately are not prepared to handle. 

For nearly ten years the Presbyterian Church in the United States has 
had a Department of Country Church Work which in the last few years has 
concentrated its efforts primarily upon these three problems: (1) training 
an adequate rural ministry; (2) developing a program of rural church self- 
support; and (3) working out a practical program whereby city and town 
churches may extend their educational service to the surrounding rural 
areas. Buses and highways have so interknit the town church with country 
church life that the rigid lines of demarcation formerly existing are begin- 
ning to disappear, and the two groups are becoming mutually dependent 
one upon the other. Only as the two can be united in purpose, in program, 
and in leadership will the work expand. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Extension work in a number of fields has shown a record of real achieve- 
ment. These advances are having a very heartening effect in the face of 
some of the less pleasant aspects of the religious education movement today. 
We are told that there are “decreases” at many points and that Sunday- 
school enrollments are steadily declining in spite of occasional upward 
spurts here and there. We do not know, however, the whole story about 
present Sunday-school enrollments throughout the country. The recent 
United States census is not yet completed, and opinions are conflicting as 
to what the total picture is. 

Advances in extension work are in evidence in spite of decreases in the 
number of teachers and other leaders enrolled in leadership education, in 
the number of directors of religious education, and in reduced budgets for 
religious education. Extension activities can be seen in every phase of the 
work as it embraces young people’s programs, children’s work, adult educa- 
tion, leadership training, curriculum developments, and radio. But it is in 
connection with certain special phases that there have been very definite ad- 
vances, namely, in the daily vacation Bible school, the weekday church 
school, and the Laymen’s Movement. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


The extension of the daily vacation Bible school program during the past 
few years has been phenomenal. Last summer there were 15,000 schools in 
the United States and Canada, reaching over a million children, older boys 
and girls, and parents. The movement began as ‘““Good News,” and through 
the years it has carried a vital gospel message to a great multitude all over 
the land. 

The extension program of the daily vacation Bible school movement in- 
cludes: the home mission-Christian education projects, the community co- 
ordination projects for the whole summer leisure time, the advance among 
junior and senior high school boys and girls and parents, and the leadership 
training laboratory schools for young people. 

The growth of the movement for summer projects in neglected areas is 
one of the most encouraging developments. Daily vacation Bible schools 
started in the crowded sections of our great cities, but for several years the 
missionary spirit of the program has enlarged the area to include children 
in isolated rural areas, soft coal fields, migrant labor camps, and many other 
elds. 

This extension work for summer projects in neglected areas has been 
developed through the Home Missions-Christian Education Committee. 
For years the International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools has 
maintained a Home Extension Committee composed of representatives of 
Boards of Christian Education and Home Missions Boards. Since 1932, the 
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Association has experimented with summer projects in neglected areas and 
with the enlistment, training, and supervision of college and seminary stu- 
dents for this vacation service. For many years some Boards of Home Mis- 
sions and Theological Seminaries have co-operated in placing students in 
home mission centers during the summer. 

The Home Missions-Christian Education Committee has combined the 
experience and resources of leaders in home missions and religious educa- 
tion in developing a summer program for unreached children, youth, and 
adults in selected areas. The work of the church in America has suffered 
from the isolation and lack of co-ordination of those two great forces of 
Protestantism. Each group has significant experience which can enrich the 
program of the church in reaching millions of unreached children, youth, 
and adults. 

During the summer of 1938 these summer projects were carried on in 
over 200 neglected areas. They included the religious, social, and recreational 
needs of the community, and activities in each area were planned in co-or- 
dination with existing educational and social agencies as far as possible. 

The community co-ordination projects for the whole summer leisure time 
planning have been closely related to the development of the work in neg- 
lected areas. These enterprises have grown out of a great need in the life of 
American communities. In the slum areas of certain cities juvenile delin- 
quency has shown a steady increase at the same time that character-forming 
agencies, such as boys’ clubs, settlement houses, behaviour clinics, and the 
like, have been. vastly multiplied and extended in these same communities. 
Very often there has been overlapping and competition on the part of these 
agencies, many times they were appealing to the same group of children, 
and at the same time a large number have been neglected. 

In several communities the daily vacation Bible schools have taken the 
lead in planning co-operatively for all the children, for all the community, 
for the whole summer. An excellent illustration of this was in the Humboldt 
area of Kansas City, Missouri. Juvenile delinquency had shown a steady 
increase in this area at the same time that the character-building agencies 
had been multiplied. Each agency had been inclined to think of its own field 
of responsibility without taking into account the community as a whole. 
In the spring of 1938 a community co-operation committee was formed 
with the daily vacation Bible school program as a spearhead to see what 
could be done to rally the different character-building agencies to meet the 
needs of all the children for eight or ten weeks of vacation season. The re- 
sults have been beyond all expectation. The enterprise has had the support 
of all the major agencies. Beginning with a survey of what had to be done 
during the summer, the committee planned meaningful character-building 
programs for children, young people, and parents. 

Another aspect of the extension program of daily vacation Bible schools 
has been the expanding of the enrollment to include older boys and girls, 
parents and young people, as well as children. The daily vacation Bible 
schools up until a few years ago were primarily for childhood. About ten 
years ago a study made in the enrollment of pupils in the daily vacation 
Bible schools throughout the United States and Canada showed that about 
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eighty-five per cent were below twelve years of age. Most of the fifteen per 
cent above twelve years of age were of junior high school age, twelve to 
fourteen years. Increasing numbers of daily vacation Bible schools are in- 
cluding groups of junior high, senior high, adult and parents’ classes. In 
one denomination ten years ago there were only thirty-four high school 
groups in daily vacation Bible schools; in 1937 there were in the same de- 
nomination 2,208 junior-high departments, 472 senior classes, 112 young 
people’s classes, and 92 adult groups. 


Weekday Church Schools 


Extension work has been clearly demonstrated also in the weekday 
church school field. This movement was inaugurated about 25 years ago to 
meet a critical need. There are 34,000,000 children and youth in the public 
schools of the United States of America, but less than fifty per cent of them 
receive systematic training in religion of any kind. After 150 years of the 
Sunday church school movement, universal Christian education in America 
still does not prevail. Many young criminals come from economically and 
culturally underprivileged groups. Millions of young people are without 
moral and religious training. New trails in this field cannot best be blazed 
by individual denominational effort or independent local church programs. 
Religion as an isolated force in the community cannot make a significant 
contribution to life and character among the present unchurched. The prob- 
lems of delinquency, crime, citizenship, and character are the mutual con- 
cern of the church, the state, the school, and the home. The weekday church 
school movement represents one of the most significant extension programs 
of the church to meet this need. 

In the famous decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Ore- 
gon case, in 1928, the authority of the state in education was limited. It was 
declared that the state has no authority to standardize its children, and that 
it is the duty of parents to prepare the children for additional obligations, 
one of which is religion. This gives a free and independent church a remark- 
able opportunity to co-operate with a free and independent public school in 
the total education of the child. 

But it is mainly in the field of community co-operation that extension 
activities have been most significant. During the past five years weekday 
church school leaders have made intensive studies and have set up several 
experimental centers to co-ordinate the functions of community character 
building agencies in the direction of surveying community needs, evaluat- 
ing the contribution of each organization, eliminating conflicts, and co-or- 
dinating all the community resources to meet the needs of the community. 
These functions are performed through councils of community agencies, — 
with the weekday church school and the public school serving as two of the 
most important agencies. 


The Laymen’s Commission on Character Building 


Another very significant extension program is the National Protestant 
Laymen’s Commission on Character Building. This movement is both an 
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advance and a restoration. The Sunday-school movement historically was 
a lay movement rather than ecclesiastical. Philanthropic and religious men 
and women sought a means of caring for the underprivileged through the 
formation of Sunday schools. The movement was undenominational. Lay- 
men became interested in Sunday schools as a high type of community 
service. As such the Sunday school helped to prepare the public mind for 
universal, free education. 

In 1935 in a conference of the International and National Executives at 
the annual meeting of the International Council of Religious Education, 
there emerged a proposal for a united movement to “reach the unreached.” 
Growing out of this meeting there was created a committee composed of 
prominent lay members of the International Council who soon began to en- 
list other Christian lay men and women in the development of the move- 
ment. 

The purpose of the National Protestant Laymen’s Movement has been 
to provide an avenue whereby laymen can give expression to their common 
convictions, and can strengthen the co-operative programs and relationships 
of the Protestant forces, and thus arouse men to a recognition of their own 
needs for a more vital religious experience. 

During the past year experimental work has been conducted in various 
centers. In New Jersey, the first state-wide unit of the National Commis- 
sion came into being. Its chief activities were summer projects in selected 
areas. The co-operation of the community character-building agencies was 
secured, and a special donation was made by a foundation to support these 
demonstrations. In 1937, 23 new summer projects were launched reaching 
1,822 children, two thirds of whom were formerly unreached by the church ; 
in 1938, 40 more projects were launched reaching over 4,000 children, with 
about the same percentage hitherto unreached. 

Wherever community efforts are being made to reach children and young 
people in undeveloped areas through daily vacation Bible schools, weekday 
church schools, young people’s programs, or other phases of religious edu- 
cation, it has been found that the co-operation and active participation of 
prominent laymen has been very effective in insuring success. 
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PRINCIPAL TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Four contributions have been submitted in response to requests made 
for a presentation of the general trend religious education is taking in North 
America. Three of these deal with this trend somewhat generally with the 
United States primarily in mind, and one relates to the situation in Canada. 
They are presented without any attempt to harmonize them, so that each 
point of view may be quite apparent. 


Paper A: TRENDS FROM JERUSALEM, 1928, To Mapras, 1938 


Christian education is no innovation. It is as old as Christianity itself. 
Jesus Christ was a teacher. Luke wrote his Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles in order that Theophilus might know the truth concerning the things 
wherein he was instructed. Candidates for membership in the early church 
were carefully instructed as catechumens. Preaching, in the early centuries, 
was not merely to proclaim the gospel, but also for instruction in the Chris- 
tian faith and the building up of the church. Christians kept alive the light 
of learning in the Middle Ages; and the Christian church was largely re- 
sponsible for the founding of the schools and universities of Europe. The 
Protestant Reformation, with its emphasis upon the authority of the Word 
of God as recorded in the Scriptures and upon the right of the individual 
to read and understand and believe this Word for himself, gave great im- 
petus to the educational interest inherent in the Christian faith. 

The modern movement for Christian education in the United States and 
Canada is rooted in this great Christian tradition. It is in the spirit of the 
Christian faith that most of our colleges and universities have been estab- 
lished, beginning with the founding of Harvard College in 1636. The prin- 
ciples of Christian nurture, always implicit in the Christian heritage, were 
given explicit and striking expression by Horace Bushnell in his book on 
Christian Nurture, first published in 1842, The Sunday-school movement, 
beginning with Robert Raikes in England in the 1780's, was planted in 
America in the second decade of the nineteenth century, and has grown 
until today one half of the Sunday-school enrollment of the world is in the 
United States and Canada. The American Sunday School Union was organ- 
ized in 1824; the International Uniform Sunday School Lesson system, 
which led to the formation of the International Sunday School Association, 
was initiated in 1872; and the International Council of Religious Education 
was organized in 1922. 

The Christian youth movement of America began with the organization 
of the student Christian societies in the colleges in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, and was given great impetus by the organization of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations and Young \WWomen’s Christian Asso- 
ciations from the middle of the nineteenth century on, and by the growth 
of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor and kindred socie- 
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ties. It now includes many types of organization for older children and 
young people. 

With the twentieth century began what has been called the psychologiz- 
ing of religious education. The growth of the child- study movement, the 
development of psychology as a natural science and the consequent emerg- 
ence of the distinct fields of educational psychology and the psychology of 
religion, and the initiation of what was termed the scientific study of educa- 
tion, issuing in a quite new emphasis upon educational method—these were 
factors contributing to changes in educational procedure generally which led 
in the direction now denominated as “progressive education.” It was inevi- 
table that Christian education should feel the force of these developments, 
and that teachers of religion should scrutinize their materials and methods 
in the light of psychology. At the same time there was a general awakening 
to the danger involved in the growing secularization of public education, 
unless this could be matched by a corresponding increase in educational ef- 
fectiveness of the Sunday schools and other agencies of Christian education. 

So emerged what has been known, in a specific sense, as the religious- 
educational movement. It has sought to deal with children and youth not 
as animals to be trained or as units to be fitted into a mechanical order or a 
political scheme, but as persons to be educated in free, responsible, intelli- 
gent relation to God and nature and their fellow men. It has aimed not 
merely to transmit to them a heritage of existing knowledge but to equip 
them for discovery, invention, and creative faith and action under new con- 
ditions in a changing world. The spirit of this movement was expressed in 
the volume on Religious Education in the Reports of the Jerusalem Meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council in 1928. 

Since that time, the religious-educational movement in America has 
been sharply criticised in sporadic articles in various journals for failure to 
be integrated fully into the life of the churches, for neglect of the Bible, for 
ignorance of theology, for a tendency to substitute devices of method for 
understanding of the content of Christian teaching, for a tendency likewise 
to substitute psychology for God, and failure to secure the commitment of 
young people to the purposes of God and to enlist them in church member- 
ship. It has been accused of being too highbrow for the people, too difficult 
for the rank and file of teachers, and too vague for everybody. 

Applied to the movement as a whole, these criticisms and accusations 
are not justified by the facts. So sweeping an indictment is untrue. But it 
must be admitted that charges of this sort may properly be brought against 
much that is done in the name of religious education. The most serious criti- 
cism is that many of its protagonists have been overanxious to copy the 
principles and methods of public education, and have thus lost something 
of their distinctive purpose and have been too much influenced by the 
prevalence in American education of the general point of view which has 
successively worn the names of ‘ ‘pragmatism, “instrumentalism,” and ‘‘ex- 
perimentalism.”’ 

Some of the more docile followers of this point of view are undertaking 
to cultivate religious education without God; and in John Dewey’s plausi- 
ble and spirited Terry Lectures on A Common Faith these find a humanistic 
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platform. In these lectures, Dewey at last clearly and unequivocally ex- 
presses the opposition to theism which has long been implied in his philo- 
sophical and educational writings. He would give up all that is denoted by 
the noun “religion,” and would keep the adjective “religious” to describe a 
certain quality of human activity. A man is religious, according to this view, 
when he acts in devotion to an ideal, especially if it be against obstacles 
and at risk of personal loss. Dewey maintains that belief in God detracts 
from devotion to ideals, is in reality a subtle form of unbelief or lack of 
moral faith, and impedes one’s service to his fellow men. 

Over against this humanistic extreme has emerged a tendency, not so 
widespread, to drive too far in the opposite direction, and in effect to deny 
religious education in the name of God. This is the tendency of those who 
so exalt the arbitrariness of God’s sovereignty, the infinity of His being, 
His transcendence, His absolute other-ness, as to deny that either in man 
or in nature can any path toward God be found. It is the tendency, again, 
of those who overemphasize the nonrational or superrational element in re- 
ligious experience, the utterly mysterious, the numinous. It is the tendency 
of those who overstress the role in religion of poetry, mythology, and para- 
dox. 

Between these two extreme tendencies, toward secular-minded human- 
ism on the one hand and toward spiritually-minded agnosticism on the 
other, proceeds the great body of the religious-educational movement in the 
Christian churches of the United States and Canada. It is animated by evan- 
gelical Christian faith. It undertakes Christian education in the name and 
by the grace of God—the God who was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. 

Outstanding trends of recent years and the present, some of which are 
described in more detail in other chapters of this report, may be brietly 
listed as follows: 

1..There is a growing disposition to use the term “Christian education.” 
It is recognized that the term “religious education” is general and applica- 
ble to all religions. This term, moreover, has become ambiguous in view 
of its use by nontheistic humanists. A number of denominational boards are 
known as boards of Christian education ; and the International Council has 
taken action looking toward the substitution of the word “Christian” for the 
word “Religious” in its name, as soon as necessary legal steps can be taken. 

2. In accordance with this disposition to use terms more precisely, there 
is a new interest in the philosophical and theological bases of Christian edu- 
cation, and in the content of Christian teaching, as contrasted with the al- 
most exclusive preoccupation with problems of method which characterized 
earlier stages of the movement. 

3. With no less emphasis upon the necessity for educationally effective 
Sunday schools, weekday church schools, and vacation church schools, 
there is a new recognition of the principle that the church itself is of indis- 
pensable importance in Christian education; that the whole of the life and 
work of the church has significance with relation to its educational purpose ; 
and that the minister of the church is in fact a teacher and the leader of an 
educational enterprise. This point of view is winning its way in the theo- 
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logical seminaries, most of which now maintain departments of religious 
education or of Christian education to contribute to the training of young 
men for the ministry. 

4. There is a marked new emphasis in recent years upon the importance 
of adult Christian education, including education for parenthood. 

5. Significant advances are being made in the co-operation of various 
movements of Christian youth, leading to their greater effectiveness and 
better integration with the other forces of Christian education. 

6. Christian education in America is markedly social in its outlook and 
service. It holds that Christ came to redeem not only individuals, but human 
society. It believes in the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.”” This conviction has led to some inept 
talk of “building” the Kingdom of God, it may be granted; but there are 
many who understand the Kingdom of God to be the gift of God, yet can- 
not conceive it to be out of relation to human conscience and endeavor. 

7. The place of laymen in the life and work of the church and in Chris- 
tian education is receiving new emphasis in the present period ; and we are 
just embarking upon a movement for the education of laymen for various 
types of service in and through the Christian church. 

8. In addition to the religious-educational movement, a movement for 
“character education” is in process of marked development. Many plans for 
character education in the public schools have been propounded, and out- 
side the bounds of the schools ‘“‘character-building” plans and agencies have 
multiplied. Much that goes on under this name is good, and can be of aid 
to the church in its work of Christian education; some of it is frankly a 
secular rival or substitute for religious education. 

9. The principle, asserted at the Jerusalem meeting, that evangelism and 
Christian religious education are properly not rivals nor incompatible, but 
are organically related, has won general recognition both in theory and 
practice—though here, as usual, practice does not always square with theory. 


Parer B: COMMENTS ON THE TREND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Making Religious Education More Effectively Religious 


This has involved a rethinking of the nature and function of religion in 
its relation to human experience, the nature and ends of the educational 
process, and the utilization of our growing knowledge of the nature of man 
and the world as disclosed by the supporting sciences. 

This development has profoundly affected the manner of conceiving the 
objectives of religious education. The shift of emphasis has been away from 
the recovery and transmission of the end-products of a past religious ex- 
perience (the Bible, theological concepts, techniques, and institutions) to 
the assistance of growing persons of all ages to discover the religious sig- 
nificance of their interaction with the world of reality and to achieve a re- 
ligious quality of life, both personal and social, in every phase of man’s re- 
lation to the world of things and men. 

As an outgrowth of this movement of thought, the curriculum has come 
to be conceived as the actual experiences of growing persons as those ex- 
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periences undergo interpretation, analysis, appraisal, and resolution with 
the aid of the resources of past religious experience. Thus the great tradi- 
tions of the past become resources to be used in the redirection of current 
religious living. These inheritances of sacred literature, historic Christian 
faith, and the institutions of Christianity are brought into functional rela- 
tion to current religious living. Current Christian living is regarded as the 
growing point of the historic Christian movement in which the movement 
is being re-created at the point where the Living God and man meet each 
other in the expanding experience of a growing reality and a growing Chris- 
tian experience. 

This also involves a creative method. The burden of education shifts 
from teaching to learning. This involves the acquiring of competency on the 
part of growing persons to become aware of their experience, to be able to 
interpret it, to analyze it for its factors and possibilities, to bring to bear 
upon it the wealth of resources in the Bible and past Christian experience, 
and to bring it through to Christian outcomes in personal and social living. 
Religious education becomes an experience in guided Christian living. The 
teacher becomes a counselor and guide, entering the learning process at the 
point of the learner’s need. 

Out of these considerations there has inevitably emerged a sense of the 
social implications of religious education. The individual and society de- 
velop reciprocally. If, on the one hand, Christian personality best develops 
in a wholesome social environment, creative religious education demands 
that changes in the attitudes and behaviors of the individual Christian shall 
produce changes in the social order at the points where the Christian par- 
ticipates in it as a citizen. Religious education is thus pointed beyond ver- 
balizing about religion to action. 

Another outgrowth of these ideas is the extension of religious education 
to the entire age-range. Adults are quite as much in need of guidance in 
religious living as are children. Indeed, the adult has greater capacity to 
learn than children, and a much more favorable background of experience. 
Moreover, he is involved in the living processes in such a way as to need 
the resources of the Christian religion in the management of his life. But 
still more important, the adult has in his possession the power to effect 
changes in society such as the immature child does not have. Such considera- 
tions as these have led some to believe that the most fruitful approach to 
religious education is at the adult level, without, of course, in any way neg- 
lecting the religious education of children and young people. 


A More Effective Organization of Religious Education 


The first development in this direction has been toward a unified local 
parish, in which a comprehensive program is built upon the discovered . 
needs of the persons who compose the fellowship of the local church in its 
relation to its community. 

In this movement, religious education is not so much thought of as 
taking place in a formal school more or less dissociated from the rest of the 
activities of the local church, as it is the organization of the entire program 
of the church upon the basis of the educational process. In this way preach- 
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ing, evangelism, missions, finance, and administration all are profoundly 
affected by the educational ideal, as is the more formal program of tradi- 
tional religious education in the Sunday school. This does not mean, of 
course, that formal instruction in religion through groups and classes shall 
be discontinued, but that the entire work of the church shall be educa- 
tionalized. 

In America, this tendency has also shown itself in the unification of the 
work of the entire denomination. This tendency has gone forward in various 
degrees in the several denominations. In some it has proceeded far. 

This trend also shows itself in the pronounced tendency toward inter- 
denominational co-operation. It appears in the decided tendency toward the 
unification of the earlier forms of church federation in cities and states with 
local and state councils of religious education. It finds its greatest expres- 
sion in the International Council of Religious Education in which 41 de- 
nominations are co-operatively working out their educational philosophy, 
their objectives, their curricular materials, their standards, and are co-opera- 
tively interpreting religious education to the churches and the nation. Thus 
religious education has offered a practical suggestion as to the most impor- 
tant approach to Christian union around practical enterprises rather than 
on the basis of agreement upon a minimum of theological belief. 

The newest development in co-operation has been between the church 
and other community agencies. The church is coming to feel that the attitudes 
and behaviors of persons are chiefly shaped where they are actually having 
experience of life in its manifold aspects. In the nature of the case, this 
experience outruns the boundaries of any and all institutions. It is essen- 
tially located in the community. This consideration is leading to the re- 
focusing of the church’s attention upon the life process wherever it goes on 
and is leading it to seek to relate itself to the home, the school, and other 
community agencies that have contributions to make to the enrichment 
and the fulfillment of personal and social living. In certain communities ex- 
periments are under way that seek to bring together the church and other 
community agencies in an understanding of their shared responsibilities and 
in a co-operative planning. 


The Preparation of a More Competent Leadership 


Formerly leaders were trained in the techniques of a transmissive re- 
ligious education—for teaching the end-products of a past religious experi- 
ence. In keeping with the newer philosophy of religious education, this at- 
tempt is shifting to the functional education of leaders. This means dealing 
with their experience as leaders and the use of the creative method in the 
preparation of leaders who are themselves to be the creative leaders of 
others. Under the influence of this idea, the entire program of leadership 
education as supervised by the International Council is undergoing revision. 

One of the most important aspects of this development is the rise of the 
new concept of an indigenous program of religious education in the local 
church. Under the influence of this idea, leadership ceases to be something 
imposed upon the persons who compose the local church, and becomes the 
development of the resources of the church as a community in which the 
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community is responsible for the development, under competent guidance, 
of the persons who compose the fellowship. 

This idea has greatly extended the scope of leadership education. For- 
merly it was chiefly confined to superintendents and teachers in the Sunday 
school. Now it increasingly is becoming the training of all persons in the 
local church who are responsible for functions in the church—officials, club 
leaders, laymen, etc. 

The indigenous idea is placing an unprecedented emphasis upon the 
place of the minister in religious education. Increasingly he is becoming the 
leader of the entire church with responsibilities for every function of the 
church as well as for preaching and pastoral work. This is requiring a new 
type of preparation of the minister in the theological seminary. Churches 
are increasingly insisting that he must have competent educational prepara- 
tion as well as competent training in exegesis and theology. There seems 
to be an unmistakable shift from the older idea of the director of religious 
education in the local church, except in the larger churches, to the minister 
as the educational leader of the church. 

All of this has placed greater emphasis upon the use of the scientific 
method. Increasing emphasis is being placed upon research and experi- 
mentation as methods of procedure. But more important still, the scientific 
method of seeking improvement at specific points in the operation through 
experimental procedures and the testing of results is coming to be relied 
upon as a procedure in the training of leaders on the job. 


Religious Education in the Institutions of Higher Learning as an 
Integral Part of the Entire Educational Program 


Great changes have come over the situations in which the church-related 
colleges carry on their work. Due to decreasing budgets, the pressure of 
standardizing agencies, and the growth of state universities and professional 
schools, the situation of the church-related college has steadily become more 
difficult. Their personnel has greatly changed in recent years. There are 
more students in state universities and normal schools than there are in the 
church-related colleges. Under the increasing strain, some church colleges 
have had to suspend operation. Others have receded to a junior college level. 
Others have greatly modified their curricula or their methods. 

In view of the cultural changes, the problem of making a college effec- 
tively religious in its influence has greatly changed. No longer can this re- 
sult be achieved through the compulsory chapel, nor through the voluntary 
religious agencies such as the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. This is raising 
the whole problem of the most effective treatment of religion in the church 
college, as in any institution of higher learning. The tendency is appearing 
in a number of quarters to think of religion as an integral part of the entire 
educational program—treating religion as a phase of man’s total historical 
and contemporary culture, rather than depending upon poorly taught 
courses in biblical literature. 

The fact that so many church young people are in state institutions has 
led the churches to undertake work in connection with these institutions, 
through Bible chairs, student pastors, religious foundations, and union 
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schools of religion. In the meantime, a new consciousness of the place and 
importance of religion is growing in the minds of the administrators of state 
institutions. This conviction is leading a number of these institutions to in- 
troduce a religious program, sponsored by the university itself, into the life 
of the university. This trend points in the direction of giving religion a place 
on equal parity with the sciences, literature, and history. A notable illustra- 
tion of this more pronounced trend may be seen at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

No institution of higher learning is more affected by these trends than 
the theological seminary. The traditional type of theological training with 
its central emphasis upon exegesis, critical studies of the origin and nature 
of the Bible dissociated from life, and upon theological disciplines and church 
history is beginning to appear inadequate for the preparation of the future 
leaders of the church. It is clear that theological training must be functional 
if it is to be effective. This does not mean a lessened emphasis upon Biblical, 
theological, and historical disciplines, but the setting of these subjects in 
relation to the practical operations of Christianity. It also means that re- 
ligious educators, who in the past have been notably lacking in a sound 
theological training, should become masters of a philosophy of operative 
Christianity and of its techniques against a solid background of fundamental 
training in the nature and function of religion, in the nature and origin of 
the Bible, in the rise and development of Christian institutions, and in the 
newer fields of social psychology and the development of personality. 


Paper C: AN ANALYTICAL STATEMENT 


1. The desperate need for religious education was never more apparent 
than at the present time. 

2. The forces of religious education are increasingly aware of that need. 

3. These forces, through concerted action in the development of a com- 
prehensive and thoroughgoing program of religious education, are in a 
splendid position to meet that need. 

4. The trend, so far as the churches are concerned, is toward a more 
definitely evangelical program and approach. 

5. There is a decided trend toward making a great deal of the training 
in worship and the actual experience in worship. 

6. There is a growing feeling that Christians ought to be literate as to 
the gospel, the life of Jesus, our Christian heritage as expressed in the Bible, 
the history of the church, and other content material, all of course vitally 


related to life experience. ; pe) 
7. There is a fundamental conviction that it is impossible to inculcate 


our religion without the hearty co-operation and genuine understanding of 
parents. 


Parer D: THE TREND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CANADA 


There is a decrease in the Sunday-school enrollment and attendance in 
all denominations in Canada. So far as we know that decrease is between 
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5% and 10% from the high mark attained by the denominations in preced- 
ing years. We trace the cause of this decrease to several things: 


1. Preoccupation with many other activities which are invading the 
even typically conservative Canadian Sunday. 

2. More serious still is the lack on the part of many church people of 
religious passion and vitality in their own experience. This lack, however, 
is already being supplied and a new religious concern is manifesting itself. 

The work of religious education is being integrated more completely 
with the other activities of the Christian church. For instance, in previous 
years there were quite a number of directors of religious education in local 
churches ; today there are very few such directors. Religious education is 
not a separate enterprise, not even a supplementary or auxiliary enterprise, 
but it is part and parcel of the work of the church itself. 

In keeping with the above-mentioned trend, the Sunday-school lesson 
material being furnished by the denominations in Canada, while it seeks to 
present truth from the point of view of the pupils, seeks also to present the 
full sweep of the Christian gospel. To say it differently, Sunday-school les- 
son material is becoming more definitely religious in tone and content year 
by year. Of the four largest denominations in Canada, the Anglicans pub- 
lish their own lessons; the Presbyterians are publishing Uniform Lesson 
helps and are syndicating with the Westminster Press in Philadelphia for 
graded lessons; and the Baptists and United Church are syndicating their 
lesson helps and story papers, all of which are written and produced in 
Canada. 

Church vacation schools are making progress. They are maintaining 
their standards at a high level, and widening the scope of their work from 
year to year. 

Camps, training schools, and conferences are held by the hundred, de- 
nominationally and interdenominationally, and are rendering a very large 
service to the youth of all the churches. 

Increasingly the older young people from the late teens to the middle 
twenties or older are accepting responsibility for the leadership of their own 
programs of Christian education. Distinctive progress is being made by 
these young people in the direction of deeper insight into Christian truths, 
and more complete willingness to commit themselves to the way of life 
which they discover as the. Christian way. 

The new movement for adult religious education is on the way. We 
have the usual adult Bible classes of men and women, and we have also 
young married people’s fellowships, and other groups of the younger adults 
of the church devoting themselves to study, worship, and service in the in- 
terests of the Kingdom of God. The mature lay members in the church as 
represented in sessions, deacons, elders, vestrymen, and other official church 
bodies, as well as the many women’s organizations, are becoming more 
keenly conscious of their responsibility for leadership in the work of the 
church locally, in the community, and throughout the world. 


CO-OPERATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Co-operation in religious education in the United States is comprehen- 
sive, wholehearted, and effective. The national agency of co-operation is 
the International Council of Religious Education. In the various state and 
metropolitan areas, there exist a series of councils of religious education 
and councils of churches. The national, state, and city interdenominational 
agencies have a relationship to each other comparable to that of like units 
in the respective denominations. 

The type of co-operative activity which is carried on in America is sig- 
nificant in several respects. First, the breadth of co-operation is unique in 
that it is the most comprehensive of any phase of our interdenominational 
life and work. These denominations comprise over ninety per cent of the 
Protestant church constituency of America. 

Second, our program of co-operation is also unique in that the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education is governed by the executives and 
representatives of the respective constituent units. The age-group and fune- 
tional committees of its Education Commission are composed of the staff 
members carrying these respective responsibilities in their denominational 
boards. When a given group of leaders in an age-level or functional field 
come together to plan their co-operative work, they are the persons through 
whom the product of their joint planning will be utilized. Thus the Inter- 
national Council does not attempt to “‘sell” its program to the denomina- 
tional agencies or to local churches in competition with its constituent de- 
nominations. It rather reaches local congregations through and by means 
of these constituent boards. 

In the third place, the International Council embraces the interests and 
efforts of three important constituencies, namely, laymen, professional re- 
ligious educators, and ministers. Prior to the year 1922, there had existed 
separate national organizations for the lay forces and the professional re- 
ligious education forces of our Protestant churches. In the year 1922, 
these organizations combined their resources and programs so that now lay- 
men and professional leaders work together at a common task. There has 
been a tendency since the merger for professional leaders to dominate the 
processes of the Council. This tendency is now being offset by a new em- 
phasis on lay participation both through the established activities of the In- 
ternational Council and through a special lay program for extending Chris- 
tian education to the unreached. 

The merger of lay and professional forces on the national level was ac- 
companied by corresponding mergers in state and city organizations 
throughout the country. In more recent years, some of these state and city 
agencies have in turn merged their efforts with the general state councils 
of their respective areas. The new organizations, which are known as coun- 
cils of churches, thus attempt to combine the efforts of laymen, ministers, 
and professional leaders in the field of Christian education. 
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A fourth point of significance is the breadth of activity which is included 
in the co-operative effort. Co-operation in the United States embraces both 
the development of local church curriculum and of field program. 

During the early years of the Council’s life, the major emphasis was put 
on local church program. On the basis of careful research and through the 
work of sixteen committees in the Educational Commission of the Interna- 
tional Council, which committees were comprised of 250 persons, the Coun- 
cil formulated objectives, principles, administrative patterns, outlines, and 
descriptions of courses for local church constituencies for the denominational 
boards and publishing houses which were preparing the curriculum mate- 
rial for these constituencies. This emphasis was very effective in unifying 
the efforts of the many participating boards and publishing houses which 
used this resource material. 

In more recent years, a parallel emphasis has been made on field pro- 
gram, and an attempt is now being made to correlate, direct, and give deeper 
purpose and meaning to the many field services which are projected by the 
constituent denominations and the state and city interdenominational agen- 
cies. This effort has not yet sufficiently matured to judge its validity. The 
degree of success thus far varies according to the quality of the leadership 
of the respective cities and states. There is reason to believe, however, that 
our Protestant churches can ultimately effect a plan of field service which 
will be unified around common objectives and which will utilize more effec- 
tively the resources for field service which are available through the various 
organizations. 

A fifth point of significance is the co-operation of religious education 
with other phases of the program of our Protestant Evangelical churches. 
This phase of co-operation grows out of an increasing emphasis upon the 
integrity of personality, the necessary unity of local church program, and 
the more recent world emphasis on ecumenicity. It grows out of the fact 
that theology, church polity, and educational philosophy are tied irrevocably 
together ; also that there are no sure lines of demarcation between so-called 
programs of evangelism, education, and social action. 

At present the areas in which the several interdenominational agencies 
are co-operating include: 


The United Youth Program. 

The United Adult Program. 

The Laymen’s Movement on Behalf of the Unreached. 
The United Christian Advance (in Field Program). 


A sixth and more recent emphasis of significance in our interdenomina- 
tional co-operation is that on co-operation with extra-church character- 
building agencies. During the past five years there has been a growing reali- 
zation on the part of all character-building agencies, including the church, 
that the task of character education requires the co-operation of and con- 
tributions of all if it is to be adequate. Through this emphasis on extra 
church co-operation, the agencies are uniting their forces wherever they 
have common objectives and common basic convictions. Thus the churches 
are finding increasing opportunities to provide Christian leadership for, and 
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are increasingly recognizing the breadth of opportunity for, a spiritual em- 
phasis through the so-called secular programs. 

Co-operation in America is constantly being strengthened among the 
educational forces. Each year brings a deepening of interdenominational 
convictions and a strengthening of co-operative ties. Each year also opens 
up new areas for united effort. While strong denominational loyalties re- 
main, a plan of co-operation is being formulated which utilizes rather than 


replaces these. Thus an enriching interdenominational fellowship is being 
achieved. 
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WORLD OUTREACH 


Leaders in the work of religious education in North America have en- 
visaged their task as a world task. In local churches, the Sunday schools 
have been vitally related to the missionary program of their respective de- 
nominations. Through an observance of Children’s Day and other appro- 
priate occasions, opportunities have been afforded annually for the making 
of missionary offerings. Many Sunday schools follow the plan of devoting 
all their offerings to missionary and benevolent causes. Both the Sunday 
schools and the young people’s societies have been utilized to extend the 
call to young people to consecrate their lives for missionary service. 

To undergird these calls both for self and substance, missionary educa- 
tion courses have been increasingly introduced into the religious education 
program of the churches. In recent years this integration of missionary edu- 
cation has made very gratifying progress. One evidence of this is the wide- 
spread adoption of missionary education courses in the curriculum of the 
young people’s conferences. Another is the recognition of the vital place 
which missionary education bodies now have in the stated meetings of pro- 
fessional workers in the field of religious education. 

For half a century the organized Sunday-school movement has been 
definitely related to the world enterprise. That relationship is expressed or- 
ganizationally today in the place which the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education occupies as the North American constituent unit of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. The Council from its maintenance 
budget makes an annual grant for the world’s work. It also provides a place 
in its quadrennial convention for the presentation of the world task to the 
North American constituency. Every encouragement is given at all times 
to the enlistment of the various denominational and territorial agencies as 
well as of interesting individuals in the support of the work of religious 
education around the world. 

The outreach of the North American program is also very extensive in 
other important regards. The International Uniform System of Sunday 
School Lessons has long been recognized as the leading course of lessons 
for Sunday schools in all lands. Other lesson courses now promulgated by 
the Educational Commission of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation have also been widely followed. Lesson materials printed in North 
America based upon these various outlines are to be found in many parts 
of the world, and they are frequently translated. Teacher training courses 
and publications are also widely circulated, while books and magazines de- 
voted to religious education are in constant demand. Many developments 
in the organizational setup for the accomplishment of the work that has been 
inaugurated in North America, such as the daily vacation Bible school and 
the young people’s conference, have been adopted in other lands, frequently 
with appropriate adaptations. 

It is worthy of note in this regard that the world organization which 
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was instituted in 1889 to give world expression to this cause, the World’s 
Sunday School Association, is with the exception of the World Alliance of 
the Y. M. C. A., the oldest ecumenical organization serving the church uni- 
versal. Thus religious education has been functioning on a world basis for 
half a century, and this vital function will no doubt be properly related in 
due time to the proposed World Council of Churches. 
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